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EDITORIAL 


Cities Look to the Federal Government 


HE federal government is recognizing 

that cities have a place in the sun. We 

have found the state incompetent and 
almost useless, and we have found out the im- 
portance of the city as a unit. The state has 
not been able to deal effectively with the 
banking situation nor with the 
unemployment problem. Nor 
has the state been able to deal 
effectively, in many cases, with 
the educational needs of the 
time. The truth is that in this 
emergency period it has be- 
come clear that the national 
unit is the only one which can 
deal effectively with problems 
which are in their very nature 
nation-wide. National ques- 
tions must be dealt with na- 
tionally or not at all. This is 
the practical situation in which 
we find ourselves. . 

In many instances the state is a fifth wheel 
so far as city government is concerned. The 
state will neither grant autonomy to the 
cities nor will it assume the burden of ad- 
ministrative supervision over them. The 
state will neither rule nor permit anyone 
else to rule over metropolitan regions. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that the 
chief problem of cities is that of authority 
to act promptly and effectively in the pe- 
culiar metropolitan situations which are con- 
stantly arising. Too great deliberation and 
delay, too much small trading for petty or 
personal favors, too much raising of the war 
cry against urban domination, too great con- 
sideration for the special and vested inter- 
ests in cities which often trust their case with 
someone well outside the city—these are the 
conditions that render it hard for a city to 
advance in the directions indicated by ur- 
ban needs. 

There is reason to believe that it would 
be easier for cities to set up relations with 
the United States government than with the 





state, in many instances. Education, health, 
engineering and public works, police and ju- 
dicial systems, parks and recreation, public 
welfare services, the interests of business 
and of labor, would be fitted in with the fed- 
eral pattern of things far more readily and far 
more intimately than is now 
the case, while the wearisome, 
ineffective, expensive, and con- 
fusing intermediation of state 
and county and other minor 
administrative agencies would 
have disappeared. It goes 
without saying that there is 
no magic in such a formula, 
but it might form the basis of 
forward-looking experimenta- 
tion in simpler and sounder 
methods of local government 
and local-national relations. 

The relationship in such 
fields will be closer between 
the city and the nation than between city 
and county or between city and state. The 
federal government, more modernized in 
point of view than the state government, is 
deeply concerned with housing, city planning, 
and child welfare. 

The elimination of waste and graft and 
spoils is a means—an important and indis- 
pensable means, it is true—to an end; and 
that end is a richer and fuller life for the 
people who make up the community. The 
ideal city government will not be a bootleg- 
ger’s government; nor will it be a banker’s 
government. The ideal government will be 
directed toward broad social purposes in the 
light of modern and emerging ways of life. 
The city may well concern itself with hous- 
ing, with recreation, with leisure time, with 
education, with human welfare broadly con- 
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Editorial Comment 


Home Jobs for Home Boys 

HE slogan, “‘Buy American,” is disgust- 

ing to any thinking person because of 
its shallow narrowness. Yet there are those 
who would have us go further and buy only 
from 57th Street merchants in order to 
“keep home dollars at home’’—indisputable 
symptoms of cirrhosis of the brain. And now 
well-meaning city councils and public ad- 
ministrators, partly because of the unemploy- 
ment situation, are being hoodwinked by 
the slogan: “home jobs for home boys,” an 
unsound policy from most every point of 
view. How many persons, especially those 
in the skilled and professional classes, are 
working in the cities of their birth? Should 
a person be entitled to a job for which he has 
no special training merely because he is a 
“home boy?” How can a mayor logically 
demand that the health officer be a local man 
when he knows there is no qualified local 
man? How can a councilman keep on good 
terms with his conscience when voting blindly 
for the “home boy” while perhaps his own 
daughter is a school teacher in another city? 

To continue the “home jobs for home 
boys” policy will kill public administration 
as a career because our more promising young 
men and women will not prepare for public 
service if the only public positions to be had 
are in home towns. The fact of the matter 
is that some of these home boys who have 
been away for a few years preparing them- 
selves for a career in public service upon 
returning to the home town for a job are no 
longer considered “home” boys. Which might 
lead one to the conclusion that after all it 
may be the “party” boys that are the main 
concern of the politician. 

We cannot believe that home town citizens 
and taxpayers want unqualified local men 
guarding the public health or directing po- 
lice and welfare activities. They are more 
likely to say: “The best men to be obtained 
in the United States are none too good for 
Home-town.” It is the self-seeking politician 


and the vacillating public administrator who 
insist that home town positions, many of 
which require special qualifications, be filled 
by unqualified home boys. It is appro- 
priate to point to New York City where 
Mayor La Guardia has had the courage to 
go outside the city for certain members of 
his cabinet and has taken as his criterion 
the best qualified man available wherever 
he can be found. The responsibility for good 
appointments is up to our public officials. 
Let them pledge themselves and their citi- 
zens to a “new deal” in selecting qualified 
men for public positions, and forget where 
they were born, for that is something for 
which the candidate should get little credit, 
at least in a rating for a public position. 
* * * 

On Diffusing Responsibility 

HIRLEY W. WYNNE, upon retiring as 

health commissioner of New York City 
last month, said: 

I am thoroughly convinced that the depart- 
ment of health should be taken out of politics 
completely, that the appointment to the position 
of health commissioner should be made by a 
public health council similar to that of the state, 
the members of which are selected from the 
medical and social welfare organizations and 
civic bodies which have the interest of the city 
government really at heart. 

What would be the ultimate effect if 
such a plan were adopted for the heads of 
the welfare, police, park, and other depart- 
ments as well? What assurance would there 
be that these municipal activities would be 
taken out of “politics”? The city council 
and administrator, the duly constituted au- 
thorities, could no longer be held respon- 
sible for necessary funds and administrative 
results. Are there not already far too many 
independent boards and officers in our city 
governments? If we are ever to have a 
shorter ballot, if government is to be made 
more responsive to the people, and if ac- 
tivities are to be properly co-ordinated, 
should not the number of independent agen- 
cies be reduced rather than increased ? 
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Cities and the Liquor Problem 


Public Management on December 30 sent inquiries to eight cities 
in as many states, asking certain questions about the liquor 
situation. The telegraphic replies received on January 4 indicate 
a chaotic condition so far as liquor regulations are concerned. 


Bozeman, Montana 

AVE noticed no increase in traffic ac- 
I i cidents or other law violations. State 

liquor regulations make possible the 
elimination of bootlegging and saloons. The 
primary purpose of state liquor law is to 
eliminate drinking in public places and pri- 
vate profit in liquor traffic, which can be 
effected if public opinion is reasonably re- 
flected in this legislation. I think it is well 
designed to effect its purpose. The city will 
receive $1,500 in liquor revenues in 1934. 
The city may license retailers and whole- 
salers selling beer if they have a state license. 
Liquor can be sold only in state liquor stores 
over which the city has no control—G. O. 
ARNOLD, city manager. 


Hackensack, New Jersey 

No noticeable increase noted in traffic ac- 
cidents or law violations. The New Jersey 
law permits saloons. Bootlegging is prac- 
tically eliminated in this city. The estimated 
revenue from liquor licenses for 1934 for 
this city is $27,000. The city has complete 
control over all establishments operating un- 
der retail consumption or retail distribution 
licenses. Any establishment has the right 
to appeal our decisions to the state. Pres- 
ent system seems to be working reasonably 
well although it is impossible at such early 
date to make any statement as to possible 
improvement.—WILpER M. Ricu, city man- 
ager. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 

We have no state liquor regulation and 
we are uncertain as to the amount of rev- 
enues the city will receive in 1934 from 
liquor licenses. The city has registered all 
taverns pending the passage of state liquor 
legislation. No increase in traffic accidents. 
—H. C. LAuGHLIN, city manager. 
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Knoxville, Tennessee 

No noticeable increase in traffic accidents 
or other law violations since repeal. State 
liquor regulations might make possible the 
elimination of bootlegging and saloons. The 
city expects to receive $3,200 in 1934 from 
state beer tax and $3,500 from dealers. State 
and city laws prohibit sale of liquor —W. W. 
Mynatrt, city manager. 


Springfield, Illinois 

No state liquor legislation has been en- 
acted. The legislature is in session attempt- 
ing to pass a bill. This city expects to re- 
ceive $30,000 in 1934 from liquor licenses or 
other liquor taxes. We have set up a city 
liquor commission which has set regulatory 
hours for retailers, seven A. M. to one A. M. 
City license for beer and liquor has been set 
at $400 a year. We find that improvements 
in regulating the retail and wholesale sale of 
liquor are necessary and that our present or- 
dinance will have to be amended to meet new 
conditions confronting us. Have noticed no 
increase in traffic accidents.—JoHN W. 
KNAPP, JR., mayor. 


Stockton, California 

It is questionable whether bootlegging can 
be eliminated at present liquor prices. Saloons 
can be eliminated if the state law is rigidly 
enforced. The city will receive about $8,000 
in 1934 from the business tax on liquor. 
There is no method of municipal control over 
liquor sales; the state has exclusive control. 
My opinion is that present system is poor; 
cities should have more jurisdiction. Have 
noticed no increase in traffic accidents or 
other law violations since repeal.—W. B. 
Hocan, city manager. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
No increase in accidents or other law viola- 
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tions since repeal. State liquor regulations 
will make bootlegging and saloons impos- 
sible. City will receive about $375,000 liquor 
revenues in 1934. State law applies to all 
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cities and other governmental units in the 
state. Liquor stores are owned by private 
licensees. Law too recent to comment on.— 
W. H. SPEER, mayor. 


The City’s Part in Liquor Control 


By MARSHALL E. 


DIMOCK* 


Associate Professor of Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


There is more opportunity for effective co-operation by cities under the state 
Liquor Authority plan than under the licensing system, according to Mr. 
Dimock, who says cities also have a responsibility in temperance education. 


LTHOUGH the most obvious govern- 
mental effect of repealing the eight- 


eenth amendment has been to make 
liquor control primarily a state responsibility, 
there is a growing awareness that effective 
federal and municipal co-operation are im- 
perative if state control is to be made a 
success. Judging from developments so far, 
there is a clearer apprehension of the federal 
duties involved than of the burdens and con- 
tributions which the municipalities can be 
expected to shoulder. 

In some states a movement has been begun 
which aims at municipal and county liquor 
control in place of a unified state responsi- 
bility. In a few states this program seems 
to have won an initial victory. This action 
has been taken in spite of the fact that the 
pre-prohibition period was primarily one of 
local responsibility. One would think that 
after giving local control a long and unsuc- 
cessful trial, communities would prefer to 
try state liquor control before going back to 
county control boards and local option. The 
most spectacular fight over this question took 
place between Mayor Kelly of Chicago, who 
demanded absolute freedom from state reg- 
ulation, and Governor Horner, who won a 
belated victory in favor of a state commission. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Dimock received his 
Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins University; 
taught for five years at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; and in 1933 became asso- 
ciate professor of public administration at the 


The primary responsibility for liquor con- 
trol should be assumed by the state govern- 
ments, but the local governments should play 
a definite and important part in the legisla- 
tive and administrative provisions arising 
from the state law. An outright plan of 
county and municipal control is objection- 
able because of the impossibility of maintain- 
ing uniform taxes and prices on retail liquor 
sales. Uniform low prices within the state 
(and between states for that matter) is an 
important element in successful liquor con- 
trol. If taxes are high and varied, the boot- 
legger will continue to flourish. Another con- 
vincing argument in favor of giving primary 
responsibility to the state is that a state-wide 
organization is necessary for adequate en- 
forcement; for the bootleg racket is not con- 
fined to local areas. If it is to be suppressed, 
state and federal enforcement officers must 
assume the principal burden of wiping out 
the organized traffic. Finally, experience be- 
fore prohibition indicated that local control 
means rotten politics. Particularly in metro- 
politan regions, municipal machines and po- 
litical patronage will flourish on liquor li- 
censes. There are already evidences of this. 
By this statement it is not meant to suggest 
that politics are absent at Capitol Hill. Far 


University of Chicago. He was an adviser on 
the Rockefeller liquor study, spent last year in 
England studying British public utilities, and is 
now in the Panama Canal Zone making a study 
of utilities for the War Department. 
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from it. But there does appear to be more 
prospect of obtaining honest enforcement in 
most cases when control is state rather than 
local. The dangers of “political’’ administra- 
tion will be greatly minimized, it is believed, 
by the adoption of the state stores system in 
place of the old licensing system." 


A STATE STORES PLAN 


There is more opportunity for 
effective co-operation by munic- 
ipal governments under the 
Authority (state liquor stores) 
plan than under the licensing 
system. In both cases a large 
part of the responsibility for 
enforcement will fall upon local 
police forces, acting in coopera- 
tion with state officials. Under 
either plan it seems necessary 
that municipalities should not 
attempt to collect local liquor 
revenues. This would make the 
tax burden fall unequally and would militate 
against low, standardized retail prices 
throughout the state. On the other hand, the 
municipalities are entitled to their fair share 
of revenues derived from licenses, taxes, or 
profits on state liquor stores. Because of dif- 
ferences in state tax structures it is impos- 
sible to generalize too much on this state- 
ment. In some states there may be no sharing 
of liquor revenues, and this may work out 
satisfactorily; in other states the lion’s share 
of receipts should probably be passed on to 
local governments. Municipalities should ex- 
pect to be compensated for their share in 
enforcement at the very least. 

Under the Authority plan there are sev- 
eral points at which municipal co-operation 
appears not only possible but indispensable. 
The officials of the state Liquor Authority 
(or in this case presumably the general man- 
ager) should consult the wishes of the com- 
munity in selecting sites for liquor stores. 
Similarly, the state Authority should be ap- 
prised of local wishes before the final ap- 

1 See the Fosdick-Scott report, Toward Liquor 


Control, (Harpers, 1933), Chs. 4 and 5, and the 
writer’s pamphlet entitled Liquor Control: A 
Plan for Illinois, (Union League Club of Chi- 
cago, December, 1933.) 





pointment of a local store manager is an- 
nounced. Provision for such co-operation 
should be incorporated into the state liquor 
law. The most desirable method of effecting 
this co-operation might differ considerably 
in the several states. An advisory commit- 
tee consisting of the mayor, the 
city manager, and the chief of 
police appeals strongly to the 
writer. Perhaps citizen repre- 
sentation is desirable, as under 
the Carlisle plan of liquor con- 
trol in Great Britain. 

The authority of the local 
advisory committee would not 
necessarily be confined to the 
question of sites and store man- 
agership. In communities which 
by local option choose to permit 
the sale of liquor by the drink 
with meals, the Liquor Author- 


MarsuattE.Drvocx ity Will be called upon to de- 


velop administrative standards 
relative to premises, licenses, inspections, and 
revocation. The municipal advisory com- 
mittee on liquor control should be brought 
into consultation before and after such regu- 
lations are drawn. 

Where municipalities choose to require in- 
dividual permit cards before liquor can be 
purchased by local residents, local agencies 
again should be brought into consultation. 
This collaboration is particularly important 
if the law provides that purchase privileges 
may be limited or withdrawn in cases of ha- 
bitual drunkenness or for other offenses. The 
initial responsibility in such cases, judging 
from practice in Canada and the Scandina- 
vian countries, should be assumed by local 
police or public welfare officials. 

In the last analysis it appears necessary 
to insist that the state Liquor Authority 
should have the final word on the adminis- 
trative problems arising from the location of 
stores, the selection of a manager, and the 
granting of liquor-vending permits. This 
consideration would not be necessary and 
perhaps not desirable in the case of issuing 
permits to individual consumers. 


The Liquor Authority must be an auton- 
omous service with responsibility placed 
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squarely upon the general manager. Local 
groups should serve in an advisory capacity, 
not in a mandatory one. Local officials might 
forestall an attempt to appoint an objection- 
able politician as store manager, but it is 
also possible that if the Authority did not 
have independence, political henchmen might 
be forced into the organization by local ma- 
chines. 

A final suggestion is that municipalities 
should expect to assume a major responsi- 
bility with reference to temperance educa- 
tion. If the suggestions of the Rockefeller 
study are carried out, we must have a much 
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more moderate, intellectual approach to tem- 
perance education through the schools. The 
temperate use of liquor will form part of 
general instruction on diet, habits, and mod- 
eration in general. State departments of edu- 
cation, normal schools, and universities will 
undoubtedly do their part to change the 
extremist position which has been taken in 
some educational systems, but in the last 
analysis local initiative and intelligence will 
be expected to put over the comprehensive 
plan of citizen training upon which the last- 
ing solution of liquor control ultimately de- 
pends. 


What Cities Can Expect From Washington 


By PAUL 


BETTERS* 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association 
Secretary, United States Conference of Mayors 


The federal government moves forward rapidly on many fronts. Mr. Betters 
anticipates changes in relief organization, more PWA and CWA money, more 
emphasis on planning, and adoption of slum clearance and housing programs. 


HE question which many municipal of- 
T ficials are now raising is: ““What is go- 

ing to happen to PWA, CWA, the 
Federal Relief Administration, and other or- 
ganizations and measures affecting cities now 
that Congress is convening in regular ses- 
sion’? Whether or not we stop at this point 
in the national recovery program is, of course, 
of vital importance to the cities of the 
United States. It may be well to review 
briefly the experience of the past six months 
before taking a look into the future. 


RELIEF 
It has now been pretty largely settled that 


the federal government does have some def- 
inite responsibility for meeting the relief 





* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Betters holds a B. S. 
degree, University of Minnesota; M. S. in pub- 
lic administration, Syracuse University ; was staff 
member, Institute for Government Research, 
Washington, D. C., 1930-32; technical consultant 
to Governor Gardner of North Carolina in 1931; 
executive director, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1932 to date; and secretary, United States 
Conference of Mayors since early in 1933. 


needs of the nation. In 1930 when the ‘“doc- 
trine of local responsibility’ seemed to be 
the slogan of the day, the cities in practically 
every state carried the total load. It is my 
feeling, and the President has already an- 
nounced his intention of requesting addi- 
tional funds for relief purposes, that addi- 
tional funds will be made available by the 
Congress. The $500,000,000 appropriation 
made at the special session of Congress will 
be exhausted some time in the spring. It is 
estimated that $100,000,000 will be needed 
to carry through the end of this fiscal year, 
June 30, 1934. In addition to this $100,000,- 
000, Congress will be faced with the task of 
providing funds for the fiscal year 1934-35, 
and there is but little doubt that such action 
will be taken. Cities can, I believe, look 
toward a continued partnership between the 
federal government and states and cities on 
relief. 

It should be mentioned that there is def- 
inite agitation for the setting up of federal 
relief machinery to take the place of the 
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present system of dealing with state relief 
bodies appointed by and largely controlled 
by the state governments. The experience 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration during the past months in operating 
through state government relief bodies has 
not been entirely satisfactory. 
Many cities also apparently 
feel that the creation of fed- 
eral rather than state machin- 
ery for administering relief is 
a desirable step to take. 


PuBLic Works 
ADMINISTRATION 

By the time this is published 
the original $3,300,000 public 
works fund will have been ex- 
hausted with less than one bil- 
lion dollars going to non-fed- 
eral projects. There will be on 
hand at Washington applica- 
tions from cities totalling around three bil- 
lion dollars which will represent nothing 
more than idle plans if a further PWA ap- 
propriation is not made. I should not be 
surprised to see several billions appropriated 
so that PWA can take care of these appli- 
cations. 

As a quick acting tonic the public works 
program has been a dismal failure. Its ef- 
fects will not be felt until next spring. In 
spite of the magnitude of the job of admin- 
istering this program, there has been too 
much detail and red tape. This is not an in- 
surmountable difficulty and can be corrected. 


PAUL \V 


Civit Works ADMINISTRATION 


CWA will continue since the President 
has already extended its life to May and will 
seek funds to insure this step. There is 
great pressure for expanding the program to 
provide work for eight million persons but 
whether this will be done is problematical. 
It was realized, however, when the CWA was 
inaugurated last November that February 
15 as a stopping point was simply out of the 
question. To return four million people to 
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idleness in the middle of winter after having 
given them work and wages is something no 
Congress or President would care to assume 
responsibility for—especially if general eco- 
nomic conditions on February 15 were no 
better than last fall. 

When the governmental his- 
tory of 1933 is written, CWA 
will go down as the outstand- 
ing piece of public manage- 
ment of the present adminis- 
tration. Not only that, it is 
perhaps the outstanding piece 
of public administration in the 
history of modern times. It 
was accomplished largely be- 
cause the cities of the United 
States came through on time 
with projects, with plans, with 
supervision, with real finan- 
cial assistance, and with a real 
spirit of co-operation. 

PLANNING 

A word should be said about planning in 
connection with CWA and PWA. More real 
work is being done in the field of planning 
(in its broad sense) under the CWA pro- 
gram than can be imagined. Hundreds of 
cities have developed CWA projects to make 
planning studies and surveys of every phase 
of municipal life. In addition, PWA is help- 
ing the states (not the cities), through the 
National Planning Board, to carry on state 
planning studies. 

HovusInc 

With the establishment of the Federal 
Emergency Housing Corporation, municipal 
interest is being quickened in slum clearance 
and housing. This work will develop ex- 
tremely rapidly. New York City, for exam- 
ple, is contemplating the wiping out of a 
whole section of Manhattan with federal 
funds. Scores of cities have inaugurated 
housing and slum clearance surveys under 
the civil works program. Housing will re- 
ceive much attention from cities in the next 
few years. 








Oakland Council Removes City Manager’ 


By EDWIN A. COTTRELL! 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, Stanford University 


Mr. Cottrell, a close and impartial observer of local government 
in California, here relates the circumstances surrounding Mr. Carr’s 
removal as city manager of Oakland on November 23, 1933. 


a 


ELL, this is one of those things 
that happen in politics,” remarked 
an Oakland councilman, as he in- 
troduced the newly elected city manager, 
John F. Hassler, to Ossian E. Carr. “Yes, 
in politics, but I have never been in politics 
and never will,” replied Carr. 

After a stormy discussion, which has in- 
volved the city of Oakland since the early 
part of 1931, when the commission plan 
charter was amended by adding sections pro- 
viding for a city manager, the appointment 
of Mr. Carr (an outsider) to that position, 
the opposition to the vigorous campaign of 
efficiency and economy which he conducted, 
the election of a portion of the council in 
May of 1933, and the opposition of the city 
employees, particularly firemen and _police- 
men, Mr. Carr was finally removed on No- 
vember 23 by a vote of five to four. This 
decision had been imminent for some time, 
but no charges of any sort had been filed 
against Mr. Carr and only the apparently 
increasing grumble of dissatisfied ex-employ- 
ees and the deathly silence of the Council- 
Manager League brought about the decision 
of the council to change the personnel in the 
manager’s office. The newspapers of the city 
had been comparatively lukewarm in the 
original campaign for the adoption of the 
manager plan. When this plan was adopted 
in November of 1930 it was by a majority 
of approximately five thousand votes in a 
*Material in this article is largely from a study 
of personnel management in Oakland and Ala- 
meda County being made by Merrill Collett of 
Stanford University. 

1Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Cottrell is a former 
councilman and mayor of Palo Alto; served as 
secretary of Boston Budget Commission in 1915; 


registered total of one hundred and twenty 
thousand. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PRESS 


The political conditions in Oakland, the 
largest city next to San Francisco in the bay 
region, had always been open to serious crit- 
icism and during the long administration of 
Mayor Davie had shown a _ tremendous 
amount of political patronage of one sort or 
another. The press of the city unfortunately 
is more or less submerged by the metropoli- 
tan papers of San Francisco, in which very 
little space is given to the normal govern- 
mental activities and conditions in the cities 
and counties surrounding the bay. Once in a 
while the press would give unfavorable ac- 
counts of individual political activities which 
were more or less spectacular. During the 
campaign for the adoption of the council- 
manager amendment the Oakland Tribune 
carried on a most influential educational cam- 
paign, after years of silence on the general 
conditions and need of a change in the gov- 
ernmental affairs of the city. 

Subsequent to the removal of Mr. Carr 
the Post-Enquirer reflected the attitude of 
the deposed manager, and quoted from his 
defense as follows: “. . . the city manager, 
under the charter, is directed to carry out the 
policies of the city council. If there was one 
policy beyond any other laid down by the city 
council of Oakland in July, 1931, it was the 


member, staff of U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, 
1918; former trustee, San Francisco Bureau of 
Governmental Research; member, California 
Commission on County Home Rule; and pro- 


fessor of public administration and head of po 


litical science department, Stanford University, 
in California. 
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policy that taxes must be reduced. . . . The 
cutting of public expenditures is always an 
unpleasant proceeding and unpopular with 
those who suffer from it. Gentlemen of the 
council, what incentive is there for any city 
manager to serve his city, and you, faith- 
fully and well, if when your pol- 
icies chance to be unpopular you 
dismiss him on such trumped- 
up charges as these which you 
have submitted. For in these 
charges there is no hint of in- 
efficiency or incompetency but 
simply that certain members of 
the council stated that if elected, 
they would dismiss the man- 
ager. The city manager does not 
determine policies. It is his 
duty to execute them. If the 
manager should undertake only 
those matters which, in his judg- 
ment, would build up his own 
popularity in the community, 
there, .. . is a most valid excuse for his dis- 
missal.” Students of the progress of the man- 
ager plan will realize the soundness of this 
statement of conditions and hope for its em- 
phasis and frequent republication. 


Carr's ADMINISTRATIVE RECORD 

The principal reason for the removal was 
the fulfillment of certain campaign pledges 
which were made to the people in the May 
election. These promises were the result of 
a long series of activities which have been 
carried on by the council and manager and 
which were the direct result of the campaign 
of the Council-Manager League in the adop- 
tion of the charter amendment. Mr. Carr, 
upon assuming the duties of his office, en- 
tered upon a vigorous campaign for effi- 
ciency. His achievements during the two 
and a half years of his incumbency are, as 
we have always observed in his case, out- 
standing in the attainment of better service 
and possible lower costs.* He had reduced 
the expenditures under the previous year in 


2See articles by O. E. Carr, “Management 
Economies in Oakland,” in Pusric MANAGE- 
MENT, XV, 104-6 (April, 1933); “Police and 
Fire Salaries, 1929-33,” in thid, XV, 176-8 


(June, 1933). 
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excess of $700,000 and in his budget for the 
current year proposed another saving of 
$432,000. The tax rate had been reduced 
from $2.09 to $2.05 in spite of a reduction 
of eighteen and a half million dollars in the 
assessed valuation of the city. Among the 
accomplishments of this reduc- 
tion program was the arousing, 
for the first time in many years, 
of a civic consciousness among 
the people of Oakland. The re- 
duction in personnel and an ad- 
justment of salaries, in common 
with other governmental agen- 
cies, brought about a general 
objection on the part of those 
who had been specifically af- 
fected. The salaries of members 
of the police and fire depart- 
ments were “frozen” into the 
charter, but decreased appro- 
priations brought about lower 
costs of these departments and 
the readjustment of duties, which were re- 
pugnant to the members of the two forces. 
A complete survey of the personnel system 
was carried out by the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration and a reclassification 
and standardization plan propcsed. This 
plan was adopted by the civil service com- 
mission and a revised salary schedule pro- 
vided for a reduction of approximately a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

A very much higher level of efficiency was 
required by Mr. Carr in the operation of the 
departments, and many of the independent 
boards and offices were brought into direct 
co-ordination with his office. Special improve- 
ments are noted in the reduction of person- 
nel and operating costs of many of the divi- 
sions and bureaus of the government. The 
introduction of tabulating machines and sci- 
entific apparatus for police and office work 
increased the efficiency of the departments. 
A general shuffling of personnel between vari- 
ous offices and bureaus brought about a 
more harmonious operation of many services. 
Mr. Carr issued a statement in April that 
“the essential services have not been curtailed 
nor have competent employees been dis- 
missed.” In October he said, “Employees 
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have been drastically reduced; there is still 
much dead wood which cannot be well taken 
care of because of the lack of a pension sys- 
tem and the possibility that times may sud- 
denly change for the better.” Impartial ob- 
servers of the conditions in Oakland would 
confirm these statements. A list of the vari- 
ous studies which were made and the accom- 
plishments of the period of Mr. Carr’s serv- 
ice in Oakland would be a restatement of the 
very things which students of public adminis- 
tration have begun to expect from the proper 
operation of the managerial profession. 


STAND OF POLICE AND FIRE FORCES 


Many of the improvements were small in 
themselves, but had implications far beyond 
the particular agency concerned. These al- 
lowed the snowballing opposition to gain 
ground gradually and without much pub- 
licity. There was consistent opposition to 
every act of the city manager and it did not 
take long for the deposed and disgruntled 
employees to crystallize a political opposition 
to Mr. Carr. Several resolutions to dismiss 
him were introduced in the council by the 
same men who were later successful in re- 
moving him. Much of this opposition might 
have disappeared except that Mr. Carr, who 
had become concerned about the “frozen” 
salaries of the police and fire departments, 
decided to take action. He had suggested that 
the members of these two departments join 
voluntarily with all city employees in the 
reduction of their salaries. The firemen and 
policemen of Oakland are the highest paid 
men in those services on the Pacific coast. 
They receive the same rate of pay as that of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, but do not 
contribute the five per cent toward retire- 
ment allowances, as in the two larger cities. 
The Oakland retirement system is non-con- 
tributory. In the two larger cities the fire- 
men and policemen have voluntarily turned 
back 10 per cent of their salaries to the 
treasury. The effect of the rejection of this 
proposal by the firemen was Mr. Carr’s de- 
mand for an amendment to the charter to 
effect the desired reduction. Immediately, the 
Heath Club, an organization of approximately 
seven hundred and fifty firemen and police- 
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men of Oakland, went into action to oppose 
any change in the salaries. The council 
adopted the proposed amendment to the 
charter reducing the salaries of the police and 
fire departments by a unanimous vote. Dur- 
ing the campaign the Heath Club spent, it 
is estimated, about forty thousand dollars 
to defeat these amendments. It was stated 
at this time that the services would take a 
voluntary reduction and submit further 
amendments to the charter which would be 
more acceptable to them. This reduction has 
been put into force and amounts to about 
13% per cent of the existing tax rate. 


New Councit REMOVES CARR 


At the primary election for the nomination 
of members of the council, candidates pledged 
to dismiss Carr were generally defeated. The 
organized opposition, led by a professional 
publicity agent, put on a campaign in the 
final election with the result that the two in- 
cumbent members were defeated by about 
two hundred and fifty votes. The candidate 
receiving the largest vote for re-election, who 
by charter provision becomes mayor, was a 
pro-Carr man who had repeatedly expressed 
his approval of the administration of the city 
manager. As soon as the newly elected coun- 
cil took office, the Carr opposition deter- 
mined to redeem its campaign pledge and 
remove the city manager. Their slogan had 
been “Oakland jobs for Oakland people.” 
This new council, however, unanimously ap- 
proved the result of Mr. Carr’s endeavor to- 
ward reduced expenses in the fire and police 
departments. Mr. Carr left for Washington 
to present the case of Oakland for funds for 
public improvements. At this time the coun- 
cil, by a five-to-four vote, decided to remove 
him. He immediately took advantage of 
the charter provision and demanded a hear- 
ing at which the charges against him should 
be stated. No charges had been made in the 
original vote of removal. 


PATRONAGE THE REASON SAYS CARR 


On November 23 the city council chamber 
was crowded by about two thousand citizens, 
with an equal number on the stairs and in the 
hall outside. This gathering listened with 
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apparent enjoyment to the proceedings of re- 
moval. Applause, laughter, and cat calls were 
frequent during the prolonged hearing. There 
was much noisy demonstration when the 
anti-Carr councilmen entered the chamber 
or spoke, but at the same time Carr was 
greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plause as he defended himself. 
Mr. Carr said in presenting his 
case, ‘There is only one rea- 
son for my dismissal, it is 
patronage. It is jobs for friends. 
It is not I who am on trial, it 
is you. The issue is clearly 
drawn— good government 
against bad government. You 
are making your own reputa- 
tions. You need have no regard 
for mine. I had a national 
reputation before I ever saw 
Oakland. I never played petty 
politics with you. Fire when- 
ever you are ready.” He explained that “Early 
in July the present council voted to accept 
the result of my endeavors toward reduced 
expenses. . . . Every member of the previ- 
ous council, four of whom were held over, 
approved the matter of the submission of 
charter amendments. The present city coun- 
cil has seen fit unanimously to accept the re- 
sults of my endeavors in that matter. Now 
they are proposing to dismiss me for produc- 
ing results which they, in July, gladly ac- 
cepted.” 

Here Mr. Carr continued to outline the 
generally accepted position of the manager 
under the council in carrying out the policies 
of that body. He explained the campaign 
in May and pointed out that he failed to see 
in the election any mandate of the people for 
the removal of the manager. “The manager 
is often held responsible and accountable for 
the actions of the council,” continued Mr. 
Carr. “But thus far it is unheard of for the 
manager to be held responsible for the utter- 
ances of the candidate who is running for of- 
fice and who desires above all things to se- 
cure votes. . .. Remember that this idea of 
dismissal is not unanimous. It turns upon the 
vote of a single man. And the vote of that 
man is important, not to me, but to this city. 
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Looking over these twenty years of experi- 
ence in five different cities, the proceedings 
tonight are both novel and unique. Hitherto, 
I have left the cities of my work to accept 
broader or larger service. In every case I 
have left contrary to the wishes of the coun- 
cil and the people as well.” 
Mr. Carr then pointed out 
that the candidate who was 
shouting most vociferously for 
“Oakland jobs for Oakland 
people” was born in a foreign 
land, while he himself was the 
descendent of a family which 
had been in this country for 
over three hundred years. He 
indicated that many of the 
more important officers which 
Oakland had selected in past 
years for technical administra- 
tive work were obtained from 
outside the city. The conclu- 
clusion of his statement to the council 
emphasized that it was their reputations that 
were being made and not his. His twenty 
years as a city manager had established him 
in a professional capacity. “I was known 
nationally as one of the outstanding city 
managers before I ever saw Oakland, and 
your unjust persecution in this city will add 
to that reputation. For that I now thank 
you. Just remember, that here is one man 
who has never played petty politics with 
you—who has carried out conscientiously the 
intent of the charter of the city of Oakland.” 


Move To RECALL CoUNCIL 


In response to this very frank and honest 
statement of Mr. Carr, the council voted, as 
was expected, five-to-four for dismissal. At 
the same meeting John F. Hassler, a former 
banker and a member of the State Boxing 
Commission, was elected to the position by 
a vote of six to one, with two members not 
voting. His salary was reduced to $10,000. 
Mr. Carr had reduced his own salary from 
$20,000 to $12,000 during his term of office. 
Before the excitement of the hearing had died 
down, three initiative petitions were being 
circulated for the recall of the only mem- 
bers of the council who were subject to that 
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action at this time. It is understood that a 
movement is on foot to recall the two newest 
members when they have served the required 
six months’ exemption period. One member 
of the council stated to Mr. Carr that “You 
were selected as the peer of city managers. 
You have lost no prestige. The people ad- 
mire your honesty, fearlessness and deter- 
mination to fight for the taxpayer. We thank 
you for your services.” It can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that the best inter- 
ests in the city of Oakland are sincerely sorry 
for the condition into which their municipal- 
ity has fallen and were very largely behind 
the element which sustained Mr. Carr in his 
position. 


THE SITUATION ANALYZED 


What, then, were the reasons for Mr. 
Carr’s dismissal? Primarily the reduction in 
the number of employees. Of the $1,400,000 
cut from the budget, it is estimated that 80 
per cent was a reduction in labor costs. Nat- 
urally, there was much bitterness because 
the larger number affected by such reduc- 
tions would not be, in very large part, per- 
sons whose taxes would be reduced. The real 
discussion during the campaign was the usual 
one heard so often in all campaigns for the 
adoption of the manager plan or in elections 
for the retention of that plan. The organi- 
zation which had been successful in amend- 
ing the charter and the newspapers which 
had supported that program had practically 
abandoned the attempts of the council and 
manager to give Oakland the sort of govern- 
ment which had been promised in the cam- 
paign. In the election of the new members 
of the council, the newspapers were half- 
hearted and conceded the re-election of all 
the incumbents. The appeal for “Oakland 
men” could not be enlarged upon to any ex- 
tent because, in making appointments, Mr. 
Carr had rather generally selected residents 
of Oakland. It might be pointed out that an 
objection arose to Mr. Hassler, the new man- 
ager, because at one time within the last few 
years he had lived in Piedmont, a rather ex- 
clusive separate municipality entirely sur- 
rounded by the city of Oakland. 

Criticism has been made of the Council 
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Manager League that it became a one-man 
political organization dictating to all the suc- 
cessful candidates sponsored by it what to do 
after election. There was a complication be- 
tween the operation of this organization and 
the election of certain county employees, 
which to a certain extent depreciated the 
value of the League in the council election. 
Like all off-year elections, only about 30 per 
cent of the registered voters went to the 
polls. This was due probably to the very 
large majority which the incumbent candi- 
dates received in the primary, to the state- 
ment of the leading newspapers, which pre- 
dicted that they would be overwhelmingly 
elected, and the nature of the vote. The rec- 
ords show that the votes in the so-called 
tenement and lower class districts was very 
much heavier than those in the better resi- 
dence districts. Naturally, the latter were 
prone to support the Carr ticket while those 
in the former were very much influenced by 
the employee propaganda. 

It is also necessary to record here that 
there are approximately forty thousand resi- 
dents of Oakland who commute to San Fran- 
cisco for business and that the vote cast by 
this group was apparently very small. It is 
to be added as one of the local explanations 
of the small vote that the Key System ferry 
terminal was destroyed by fire on May 6, and 
that the subsequent change in scheduling and 
routing cars over the Southern Pacific Sys- 
tem to accommodate the Key System com- 
muters made it necessary for many of them 
to forego voting in the election. Any one 
of these factors, if absent, might have turned 
enough votes so that the incumbent mem- 
bers might have been elected rather than 
defeated by two hundred and fifty votes. Of 
course, the work of the Heath Club, which 
claimed the control of fifteen thousand votes, 
was probably the largest element in the se- 
lection of opposition councilmen. 


WHAT THE Press SAys 


The Alameda Times Star heads an edito- 
rial to the effect that “this seems to be open 
season for hunting down city managers.” It 
goes on to point out that in Oakland and in 
the attempt to discredit the county executive 
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plan in San Mateo there is no criticism what- 
ever of the manager so far as his public serv- 
ice is concerned. Political flareups in the city 
or county under the manager plan are in 
reality cloaked under an attempt to discredit 
the manager rather than the legislative body, 
which is so often responsible for the situ- 
ation which is being criticized. 

The San Francisco Chronicle in an edito- 
rial on November 18 points out that the in- 
herent weakness in the opposition to the 
manager per se, “is that the manager is ap- 
pointed by a political body and is remov- 
able by that body,” which in turn is usually 
the responsible agency for the criticism which 
has been lodged against the manager. It 
continues to explain that many of the legis- 
lative bodies, in this section of the country 
at least, have carried on the old-fashioned 
style of politics behind the screen of a com- 
placent manager. An appeal is made by 
the editorial that “a constant and sustaining 
public sentiment must be focused on the city 
hall or county court house to make sure that 
the division of powers and the elimination of 
politics at least on the administrative and 
executive end are rigidly adhered to.” The 
editorial continues, ‘Like all mechanisms of 
government, the plan, quite ideal in theory, 


will not work of itself. There is no substi- 
tute for constant vigilance by an electorate 
that cares.” 

Those of us who are interested in the prog- 
ress and adoption of the controlled executive 
in the cities and counties in California are 
encouraged rather than discouraged with the 
conditions in Oakland. There is nothing 
in the removal of Mr. Carr which reflects 
any discredit whatever upon him as an execu- 
tive officer or upon the charter provision 
under which he operated. Many of us are 
interested in the San Francisco bay region 
metropolitan problems and trust that in a 
few years the movement, now crystallizing, 
for co-operation in function, or co-ordina- 
tion in areas, between the counties and cities 
of this region might be brought about. If 
the provision for the county executive now 
in operation in San Mateo and Sacramento, 
to be voted upon in Santa Clara shortly, and 
in partial operation in San Francisco, is a suc- 
cess, and the present successful operation of 
this plan in Berkeley, San Jose, Redwood 
City, San Mateo, and other bay cities con- 
tinues, the friends of the controlled executive 
type may expect to see the plan extended to 
other cities and counties of the area, and pos- 
sibly to a united metropolitan government. 


How to Create Public Good Will 


By HENRY TRAXLER}! 


City Manager, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Sound public relations tend to build up an appreciation of the value 
of municipal services on the part of citizens, says Mr. Traxler who 
here outlines several essentials for the creation of public good will. 


F I were to develop a sound formula on 
how to create and maintain public good 
will, the chances are that every elective 

official in this country would beat a path to 
my door and perhaps offer me retaining fees 


1Epitor’s Note: Mr. Traxler received a B.S. 
in civil engineering, 1913, University of Wiscon- 
sin; engaged in construction work for the fed- 
eral government, 1914; consulting engineer, 1916- 
18; city manager of Clarinda, Iowa, 1918-23; and 


large enough to keep me lolling in the lap of 
luxury. But instead of a formula I bring 
only the lessons learned in attempting to 
satisfy the public. I need not remind you 
that in the administration of many municipal 


1923 to date, manager of Janesville, Wisconsin. 
This article is an abstract of an address Mr. 
Traxler delivered at the annual conference of the 
International Association of Public Works Offi- 
cials in Milwaukee last fall. 
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services city officials and employees con- 
stantly come into contact with citizens whose 
reactions from the way in which these serv- 
ices are rendered form the basis of their 
opinion, public opinion if you please, of the 
entire local government. If some service is 
disrupted or a request does not receive 
prompt attention, Mr. Citizen loudly pro- 
claims that “there has got to be a real house- 
cleaning in the city hall” simply because he 
has had an unfavorable contact with one 
department or with a particular individual 
in the department. 

The first requisite for creating good will 
is honesty on the part of every individual 
officer and employee and of the whole gov- 
ernment. I even place honesty above ability. 
I can forgive a mistake, but I cannot stomach 
a crook and neither can the general public. 


CoNTACT WITH LocAL NEWSPAPERS 


A press that is fair can help a great deal 
in creating good will. The publication on the 
first page of newspapers of honest errors of 
judgment on the part of public officials is 
likely to create bad will. For some unknown 
reason, officials must avoid making errors. 
In comparison, errors of judgment of busi- 
ness men and bankers, causing large mone- 
tary losses to many people, result in little ex- 
citement and seldom get on the front page. 
Ordinarily candidates are not elected to of- 
fice because of their ability and yet the citi- 
zens are not very charitable toward their 
elected officials when they make an honest 
error in judgment. This is discouraging to 
public officials, and I have heard some of 
them say: “When my term of office is up, 
I’m through. I ran my business for years 
and when I made a mistake I took the loss 
and tried to profit from experience. This 
public business is different. I am no Houdini 
and no expert in bringing jack rabbits out 
of the hat, and that’s what you have to be 
to get by as a public official. My advice is to 
elect loafers to public office. I’m done.” 

There are thousands of honest public of- 
ficials in our cities who do not put them- 
selves up for re-election. They become dis- 
gusted with the unfair criticism of the press 
and bad will of their neighbors aroused be- 
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cause they have expressed an honest opinion 
on public policy or because of adverse criti- 
cism for work honestly undertaken. This un- 
fortunate situation can be largely remedied 
if the representatives of the press can go to 
the chief administrator or other responsible 
executive heads and obtain an accurate and 
reliable story on what is being done in every 
department and why it is being done. When 
city officials attempt to “keep it out of the 
paper,” and when things seem mysterious 
and facts and news have to be dug out by 
reporters, it is likely that the newspaper will 
not get the true facts in the case and the 
public will be misled. My plan is to give the 
press the entire story. No attempt is made 
to cover up anything, and I sometimes write 
the headlines for the story. The local news- 
paper also has been glad to publish special 
articles now and then setting forth the cost 
of the various municipal services on a per 
capita or per family basis, thus indicating to 
citizens that they get more for their tax 
dollar than for any other dollar they spend. 
Such articles indicate that it is only through 
government that the people can afford these 
essential services. I see no reason to apolo- 
gize for what municipal government offers 
the people of the city; they pay for these 
municipal services and it is the duty of their 
officials to inform citizens what is being done 
and to point out that municipal bargains are 
being offered every day of the year at ridicu- 
lously low costs. 

Newspapers usually publish letters in what 
is known as “The Voice of the People” or 
“Letters to the Editor” column. The letters 
that contain untrue statements usually are 
signed only as “Citizen” or “Taxpayer,” 
making it difficult to reach the writer. When 
the newspaper of my city receives such let- 
ters attacking a function of government, the 
editor sees the city manager or a department 
head and when the letter is published, a 
statement such as this is added: “Upon tak- 
ing up the above matter with the health de- 
partment (or other department mentioned) 
we find that—.” I had some difficulty in 


convincing the local press that this should be 
done. The argument I used was that any- 
thing that tended unfairly to destroy the 
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faith of a people in their government, when 
it was being honestly administered, was 
harmful to the community at large, and 
naturally harmful to the newspaper. The 
editor was convinced that the “Voice of the 
People” column could thus become helpful 
in the operation of government 
and be made a carrier of good 
will. 
CITIZENS’ COUNCILS 

Another agency for the crea- 
tion of public good will is the 
local citizens’ council which acts 
as a sort of buffer between the 
local government and the citi- 
zens. An explanation before such 
a group as to why certain admin- 
istrative actions are taken and 
a presentation of an analysis of 
costs of various services ren- 
dered help this large body of 
citizens to evaluate properly a 
governmental service and to know whether 
it is being economically managed. The citi- 
zens’ council may then decide what services 
are not essential or otherwise indicate specifi- 
cally where and how taxes can be cut. If 
a citizens’ council has all of the facts before 
it for study and is convinced that the gov- 
ernment is efficient, a great deal of public 
good will is created. 


HANDLING COMPLAINTS 


The prompt and courteous handling of all 
complaints is of first-rate importance in mu- 
nicipal administration. We must remember 
that a great many people who live in our 
cities have only occasional contacts with 
their local government, ordinarily only when 
tax and water bills are paid. This large body 
of citizens have no public health problem, 
the streets in front of their homes are paved 
and kept clean, garbage is collected regu- 
larly, and streets lights are always operating 
when they should. Generally the only com- 
plaint is that taxes are too high, even though 
the total annual tax bill of such citizen is 
comparatively low. Yet there are times when 
some of these citizens will make a complaint 
to the city hall about a hole in the street, a 
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sanitary or health nuisance, or any one of a 
number of other matters. While government 
cannot be operated by complaint, we must 
realize that the methods used in handling the 
complaints form an excellent foundation for 
creating good will. To the average citizen, 
his complaint is the most im- 
portant matter on his mind at 
the time. No matter how trivial 
it is, it is important enough to 
him to report it. My policy is to 
handle all complaints or requests 
for service the same day they are 
received, if that is at all pos- 
sible, because every complaint 
corrected the day it is made is 
another chapter in the book of 
good will. Mr. Citizen says: 
“That’s service,” even if the 
service consisted of cutting a 
few weeds, and the result is that 
he has a favorable impression 
of all the other activities of his 
local government. What is more, you can 
depend on his telling his friends about it. 
If a request or complaint is unreasonable 
or cannot be fulfilled, I make it a point to 
give a thorough explanation either directly 
or by letter. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE PUBLIC 


This leads me to another important point 
which is quite generally overlooked by the 
average public official: the method of han- 
dling correspondence with the public. The 
administrator, department head, or employee 
who writes a letter to a citizen has an un- 
usually good opportunity to capture good 
will if the letter is written in a simple, direct, 
and friendly manner rather than in an imper- 
sonal routine manner that is likely to arouse 
a feeling of disappointment or irritation. The 
use of official phraseology and a cold, formal 
impersonal manner should be carefully 


avoided. It requires but little more time to 
write a friendly letter and establish a friendly 
contact between the citizen and the depart- 
ment concerned. Department heads and em- 
ployees must learn the important lesson that 
they are servants and not masters of the 
people, and that it is equally essential for a 











city government to establish good will with 
its citizens as it is for a business concern to 
do so with customers. 

Now I want to tell you about a difficult 
case which developed as a result of a desire 
on the part of a citizen to own his own home. 
Mr. Zastoupil built a little four-room house 
next to the railroad, right in the middle of a 
draw. After a big rain the water surrounded 
his property which was located seven hun- 
dred feet from the nearest pavement. While 
I could not correct his mistake in building on 
a low piece of ground, he insisted that the 
city must open up a street so that he could 
get in and out with his car. We graded the 
street at a cost of $125 and the next time it 
rained Mr. Zastoupil demanded that the 
street be cindered or graveled because he had 
to use chains to get in and out. I explained 
that to gravel or cinder the street would cost 
$200 but that the work would be done as 
soon as trucks could be released. We had 
more rain, and Mr. Zastoupil called me on 
the telephone in the middle of the night say- 
ing that he had the money in his pocket with 
which to pay his taxes, but he wouldn't pay 
a cent until the street was graveled or cin- 
dered. He said, “I am a taxpayer and I am 
entitled to some service for my money. Be- 
sides, don’t forget I’m helping pay your sal- 
ary.” Bang went the receiver! I found that 
his city tax bill for the year amounted to 
$5.40, which included the cost of educating 
his two children in the public schools. My 
point is that to this fellow the problem of 
getting the street graveled was quite serious, 
even though during his life time he would 
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probably not pay taxes equal to the interest 
on the improvements he demanded. Still he 
is a good citizen, a homeowrier, and a hard- 
working young fellow. 

The failure of local government to meet 
its responsibility in this and other similar 
cases creates more bad will than anything I 
know of. The matter of having year around 
streets in outlying districts, regardless of how 
isolated, means the difference between a con- 
tented fringe of inhabitants creating good 
will and a discontented minority creating a 
solid mass of bad public opinion. My policy, 
therefore, is never to laugh off a request no 
matter how ridiculous it appears on the 
surface. 

I have attempted to outline the four es- 
sentials for the creation of public good will: 
first, an honest group of officials and an 
efficient government; second, proper contact 
with the press inviting the press to cover 
every governmental activity, giving them all 
of the facts; third, securing the co-operation 
of the press in making the “Voice of the 
People” column constructive; and fourth, an 
attempt to make every departmental contact 
with the public personal and friendly. Sound 
public relations tend to build up an appre- 
ciation of the value or desirability of a mu- 
nicipal service on the part of the citizens and 
will make them feel that the main purpose of 
the local government is to serve them. The 
creation of public good will will eliminate 
much unnecessary friction, aid in overcom- 
ing many administrative difficulties, and 
arouse more interest on the part of the citi- 
zens in their local government. 


Abstracts and Extracts 


What the Public Service Needs 


HE chief needs of American public serv- 
ice are five very simple ones: honesty, 
courage, common sense, knowledge and vi- 
sion. The character-building forces of the 
nation—the home, the school, the church, 
the college—must be depended upon to pro- 


vide the honesty and the courage. Nature, 
and nature alone, can furnish the common 
sense. To honesty, courage and common sense 
the university can and should add knowledge 
and vision. Given these qualities, we are in 
the presence of the ideal public servant.— 
NICHOLAS Murray Butter in his 1933 an- 
nual report. 











Should School Boards be Abolished? 


3y W. A. BAILEY AND CHARLES H,. JUDD 


An editorial, “Abolish the School Boards,” by Charles H. Judd in the 
November issue of Public Management has brought W. A. Bailey to 
the defense of the school boards. His defense and Mr. Judd’s rebuttal 
are valuable contributions to the literature on this subject.—Editor. 


No— 


gy W. A. BAILEY 
Editor and Manager, The Kansas City Kansan; Former Principal, 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


HAVE read with a great deal of interest 
i Dr. Charles H. Judd’s editorial “Abolish 
the School Boards” in the November is- 
sue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. While I be- 
lieve his criticisms of public school adminis- 
tration are warranted in the main, I do not 
believe that they would be corrected by abol- 
ishing school boards. I believe Dr. Judd has 
allowed the Chicago school situation and sim- 
ilar situations in our larger cities to lead him 
to this conclusion. It might be the right 
method in our big cities but I do not believe 
it would be the right method to pursue in 
cities of say ftve hundred thousand or less. 
Dr. Judd’s conclusion assumes that the 
drift of government in the United States is 
toward centralization and that it will con- 
tinue. Right now there is a tendency in this 
direction both on the part of municipalities 
and the federal government. But there is a 
limit to how far the people of the United 
States are willing to go with this concentra- 
tion. If the issue of abolishing school boards 
and delegating their duties to “civil authori- 
ties” as we know them today is submitted to 
the people, in my opinion it will not be en- 
dorsed. The people will insist on the continu- 
ation of their right to express directly at the 
ballot box their opinions regarding the con- 
duct and operations of so great a unit of 
government as that dealing with school af- 
fairs. 
Immediate displacement of school boards 
with appointment by “civil authorities” would 
find superintendents of public instruction 
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being appointed by public officials who judge 
appointees primarily by the effect their ap- 
pointments will have upon the voters in the 
next election. The clamor for local talent 
would be deafening. Here would be a great 
plum indeed—the appointment of a high 
salaried man who would head the most ex- 
pensive department of government. And 
furthermore there would be the possibility of 
uniting all the city employees and the school 
board employees in a great political machine 
and thereby controlling elections. Resort to 
such a method to cure the ills Dr. Judd men- 
tions would be the old proverbial “jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire.” 


IMPROVE THE SCHOOL BOARDS 


School affairs should be handled by a board 
elected for this sole and specific purpose only. 
Instead of setting out on a campaign to abol- 
ish school boards and throw all the powers 
delegated to them into the hands of “civil 
authorities” where the chances for manipu- 
lation would be multiplied many times, why 
not conduct a campaign for a higher type 
member for school boards? Better school 
boards can be had if people are made to feel 
the need of them. Realization of this need 
can be crystallized through the joint action 
of such agencies as the parent-teachers’ or- 
ganizations, classification clubs, the chamber 
of commerce, the public press, and the radio. 
Let these organizations insist that boards be 
reduced in number probably not to exceed 
six members. Let them insist that the board 
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be elected from the city at large; that a mem- 
ber eligible for membership on this board 
should have a community service record suf- 
ficient to command the respect and confidence 
of the people. A program sponsored by such 
a board would receive public endorsement. 
A board of such personnel would come to bear 
the same relation to the superintendent and 
business manager of the schools as the board 
of directors of a bank bears to its executive 
officers. Such a board would delegate details. 
It would be interested only in general prin- 
ciples. It would insist upon selecting an out- 
standing superintendent of public instruction 
to look after the technical administration of 
classroom affairs and the administration of 
educational problems in general and it would 
place the business affairs in the hands of 
someone competent to administer them. 


LARGE Cities NEED BUSINESS MANAGER 


We must differentiate in our thinking be- 
tween school boards in cities of different sizes. 
In cities where the business affairs are not so 
great but that they can be easily looked after 
by the clerk of the board and the superintend- 
ent there is no need for a special business 
manager, but in the larger cities where the 
expenditures run from many thousands up 
to several millions of dollars per year a busi- 
ness manager is necessary. He should give 
his whole time to a study of the financial 
problems. He should work in conjunction 
with the superintendent and be directly re- 
sponsible with him to the board of education. 


THE Kansas City SITUATION 


A case in point to substantiate the above 
view is found here in our city. Some years 
ago The Kansan started an investigation of 
the affairs of the board of education of this 
city. They were found to be in such a mess 
that an exposé of the facts caused the state 
attorney-general to demand and obtain the 
resignation of every member of the board of 
education. These men were replaced by 
prominent citizens of the community and at 
each succeeding election there has been 
strong interest manifested in the personnel 
of this board, three of the six members hav- 
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ing seen continuous service since the first 
election following the exposé. 

One of the first things that the new board 
did was to select a business manager. He was 
secured from one of the largest banks in the 
city. He at once outlined a business pro- 
cedure for the handling of the financial af- 
fairs of the board. He planned for a definite 
program of paying off indebtedness of the 
board; he provided for methods of handling 
all purchases and supplies. His system was 
so efficient that he has been continued as 
business manager. Financial affairs of the 
board of education of this city are not now 
questioned by anyone. 


Boarp MEETS DEPRESSION EMERGENCY 


The last state legislature provided for a 
reduction in real estate valuations to the 
amount of 16 2/3 per cent. This called for 
a saving of $500,000 in the local school bud- 
get. The superintendent working in conjunc- 
tion with the business manager was able to 
meet this situation and the schools are being 
conducted this year with the least possible 
impairment to the schools’ efficiency and with 
the fullest confidence of the public. This 
board has always pursued the policy of leav- 
ing the technical administration of the schools 
wholly in the hands of the superintendent. 
The superintendent takes up all matters of 
general policy with his board and once an 
agreement is reached the board sustains him. 
I know in our case that if when the old board 
resigned “civil authorities” had been allowed 
to appoint our superintendent of public in- 
struction, our school affairs would not be in 
the efficient condition they are today. 

Instead of accepting Dr. Judd’s conclusion 
that now is the time to do away with school 
boards, I would say that now is the time to 
arouse communities to the need of better 
school administration. In my opinion we will 
come nearer getting it through boards of edu- 
cation composed of outstanding citizens of the 
community who feel this to be their sole re- 
sponsibility than by intrusting the matter 
to “civil authorities’ who are interested in 


every appointment from dog catcher to city 
manager. 








Should School Boards be Abolished? 


Yes— 


3y CHARLES H. JUDD 


Chairman, Department of Education, The University of Chicago 


HE second paragraph of Mr. Bailey’s 
statement is based on an interpretation 
of my position which I am glad of an 
opportunity to correct. Mr. Bailey evidently 
thinks that I am interested primarily and 
chiefly in centralizing administration. In the 
first place, I did not advocate centralization 
so much as I did clear allocation of respon- 
sibility. I agree with Mr. Bailey that the 
voters should be in a position to pass on the 
efficiency of their public services. That is 
exactly the reason why I am anxious to have 
the city officials explicitly and openly in- 
volved in the governmental control of school 
policies rather than so remotely related to 
schools that they can shift responsibility. 
In the second place, it should be noted 
that I did not advocate the administration 
of schools by the officials in city hall. I ad- 
vocated the professionalizing of school ad- 
ministration by turning over the operating 
of the school plant to a competent profes- 
sional expert—the superintendent. Such a 
move as I advocated is in many respects the 
exact opposite of the centralization which 
Mr. Bailey fears. It is definite, explicit cen- 
tralization of responsibility and equally clear 
transfer of school administration out of the 
hands of an untrained group of citizens ap- 
pointed to act as a buffer between the re- 
sponsible officials and the public. 
Types OF SCHOOL BoARD MEMBERS 
Since Mr. Bailey and I are in full agree- 
ment as to the desirability of securing a com- 
petent superintendent, I hesitate to point out 
the humor of Mr. Bailey’s use of the future 
tense in his assertion that the plan which I 
have proposed would lead to a “deafening 
clamor” for the appointment of “local tal- 
ent” to the superintendency. 
Furthermore, Mr. Bailey’s utopian descrip- 


tion of a board composed of citizens of great 
wisdom and unimpeachable methods is, I am 
sure, likely to induce many readers to accept 
his plea as plausible. Practical experience 
has shown that even in the cases where high- 
minded citizens are elected to boards of edu- 
cation, they have to be put through a long 
course of training by an expert superintend- 
ent before they arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the duties of board members. 
Well-meaning citizens in appalling numbers 
accept positions on school boards each year 
with the false idea that they are expected 
personally to conduct the schools. Probably 
the worst school board member, other than 
the out-and-out corruptionist, is the ignorant 
and strictly virtuous reformer. If it were 
appropriate in this place to paint the por- 
trait of such a meddler as I have in mind, it 
would be possible to secure a large number 
of living models in—to accept Mr. Bailey’s 
caution—cities and hamlets of every size. 


NEED EXPERTS INSTEAD OF MEDDLERS 


I conclude, therefore, as I began. Mr. 
Bailey is right. Let us aim, by all means, at 
the end of securing a high-grade, talented, 
professional head of every school system. Let 
us give such a competent head large powers. 
Let us improve city politics and education 
policies by compelling mayors to satisfy the 
people. Let us dispense with boards of edu- 
cation made up of political henchmen, yes- 
men and meddlers, and a few competent peo- 
ple, and insist that public functions be per- 
formed efficiently by experts. If the school 
systems of the country are allowed to set 
examples of the kind of expert administra- 
tion which Mr. Bailey seems to want as much 
as I do, it will come to pass that cities will 
ultimately have good mayors or, better still, 
experts in charge of all municipal functions. 
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The Depression in Three North 
Carolina Cities’ 


By CHESTER F. LEWIS! 


Consulting Municipal Engineer, Greensboro, 


North Carolina 


Efforts to prevent a bank failure by use of city credit increased the 
city’s debt and left it with collateral security of neglible value. 


The depression left no alternative but default. 


A reduction in tax rate has been made in spite of a 25 per cent 
horizontal cut in assessed valuations. 


The cause for financial distress is largely due to enormous debts 
for improvements installed during prosperous years. 


Experience born of the depression can be profitably applied in the 


future government of other cities. 


HE rapid development of a system of 

modern highways throughout the state 

of North Carolina, a development 
which placed it in the foremost rank of pro- 
gressive states and gave to it a nation-wide 
reputation, was paralleled in the same period 
by the expansion and development of its 
municipalities. 

A state of large agricultural and indus- 
trial production and prosperous conditions 
brought to its citizens incomes which, under 
the prevailing optimism of the times, they 
were willing to pledge in payment for public 
improvements which would contribute to 
their comfort, safety, and convenience. 
Bonds were readily voted and sold to pro- 
vide funds for all types of public improve- 
ments such as schools, memorial buildings, 
highways, streets, water and sewerage fa- 
cilities, golf courses, recreation parks, and 
for other purposes. Prior to 1931 there was 
no effective agency to supervise or restrain 
public expenditures and until 1929 bonds 
were issued freely and as freely purchased. 
An enormous total public debt, state, county 
and local, was created. Today many of these 
communities are in default because of the 
inability of the citizens to pay taxes suffi- 
cient to meet curtailed operating expenses 
and the schedule of debt service require- 
ments established during the spending era. 

*This article is based upon a study conducted 
under the direction of the School of Public Ad- 


ministration of the University of North Carolina. 
1 Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Lewis was graduated 


Many communities are going through a pe- 
riod of adjustment to be followed, it is hoped, 
by a period of recovery which will enable 
them to meet the obligations assumed. The 
experience of three North Carolina cities, 
Asheville, Greensboro, and Rocky Mount 
may be of interest and reveal something of 
value for other communities. All three cities 
now have council-manager government. 
ASHEVILLE 

Asheville is the county seat of Buncombe 
County and is located in the western part of 
the state. Its population in 1930 was 50,193. 

Although the largest city in western North 
Carolina and in the center of several large 
industrial developments, the city is better 
known as a health and pleasure resort. 

Several causes combined to induce ex- 
penditures to be made resulting ultimately 
in a debt burden too great to carry. First 
was the actual need for physical improve- 
ments in the city to serve the citizens. These 
improvements include street paving and 
water and sewerage facilities of adequate 
capacity. Next was the desire to provide 
facilities which would be attractive to out- 
siders and thereby would bring to the city 
temporary or permanent residents. Such ex- 
penditures could, in large measure, be jus- 
tified by anticipated benefits. 


from Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1916, was engineer with United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, 1917-20; and consulting municipal 
engineer since 1920. 
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Unfortunately, Asheville and the region 
around it became the center of activity for 
real estate development following the Flor- 
ida boom and optimism knew no bounds. 
From 1922 to 1930 the city of Asheville 
issued approximately $16,000,000 of bonds. 
Buncombe County issued about $12,700,000, 
special districts issued millions more and 
private building permits totaled about $38,- 
000,000. 

The collapse of the real estate boom placed 
the principal bank in the community in a 
precarious condition and efforts to prevent 
failure by use of city credit not only failed 
but increased the city’s debt and left it with 
collateral security of negligible value. 

The nation-wide depression followed add- 
ing its burden to the already over-burdened 
community and left no alternative but de- 
fault. Revelations involving city government 
brought about a demand for a more respon- 
sive and efficient city government and the 
council-manager plan was adopted with a 
charter based largely on the model charter 
of the National Municipal League. 

As of August 12, 1931, the debt of the city 
of Asheville stood as follows: 


Revenue Anticipation Loans ....§ 4,807,417 


Bond Anticipation Loans 2,765,000 
Bonds Outstanding .....-- 14,546,800 

Revenue for 1930-1931 Debt Service 
in Default ... 582,641 
Other Indebtedness 337,376 
Total $23,039,234 


In addition to this about two-thirds of the 
county debt amounting to $28,000,000 is 
shared by city property making about $18,- 
700,000 or a total on city property of $41,- 
700,000 on a valuation of $107,000,000 in 
1931 or about 40 per cent. 

The enormous sum involved in the city’s 
debt, together with the debts of the county 
and other local subdivisions, necessitated a 
readjustment of the whole financial struc- 
ture rather than merely the short-term re- 
funding of a portion of the debt. The prob- 
lem was immediately taken up by the new 
city administration on the following basis: 
(1) Ultimate payment of the principal 
amount of all obligations; (2) payment of 
interest at an adjusted rate; and (3) tax 


rate based on ability of people to pay. 

Bondholders’ and Noteholders’ Protective 
Committees were formed to negotiate with 
the city through the City-County Debt Com- 
mittee for the purpose of devising a basic 
plan of settlement which would ultimately 
be adopted in substance by all local units 
of government in the county. 

The agreement as prepared but as yet not 
adopted provided for the exchange of new 
refunding bonds, Series A, for all outstand- 
ing bonds and notes, these bonds to be 40- 
year bonds maturing in 1972 and to bear 
interest to 1937 at 2% per cent, thereafter 
to 1942 at 31% per cent, and the original con- 
tract rate thereafter to maturity. Refunding 
bonds, Series B, were to be issued to cover 
interest accrued to July 1, 1932, these bonds 
to mature in 1972, to bear no interest until 
1942 and 3 per cent thereafter. 

Appropriations for general city expenses 
were limited to a specified amount which 
could not be exceeded unless an equal 
amount were added to the debt service. In- 
cluded in the budget was to be an amount 
equal to the interest on the refunding bonds. 
Minimum appropriations for debt service 
were specified and it was provided that 
Series A bonds be purchased by calling for 
and accepting tenders. Until 1952 such 
bonds can be retired only on tender but 
thereafter they may be called by lot for 
redemption. Provision was made for estab- 
lishing a revolving fund with which bonds 
could be purchased by the city. 

Until the refunding bonds are retired no 
new bonded debt can be incurred which 
would cause the combined debt of the city 
and overlapping units to exceed 20 per cent 
of the assessed valuation unless such indebt- 
edness is authorized by vote of the people. 
General control of the fiscal affairs of the 
community was vested in a Board of Finan- 
cial Control. 

As of November 1, 1933 the agreement 
had not been adopted by any unit of gov- 
ernment and negotiations between the city 
and the security holders was in progress to 
fix the allotment to be included in the bud- 
get for debt service. It is the apparent hope 
of all that final agreement may be reached in 
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the near future to the mutual advantage of 
the city and its creditors. 


GREENSBORO 

Greensboro is located in the Piedmont or 
central section of North Carolina in an area 
which is largely industrial. It is the third 
largest city in the state with a population of 
53,569, only a little larger than Asheville. 
Whereas Asheville adopted the council-man- 
ager plan after its orgy of spending, Greens- 
boro operated under this same plan through- 
out the rapid increase in its indebtedness 
incurred during the same period of develop- 
ment. 

The year 1922 found Greensboro in need 
of many improvements and these were lib- 
erally provided. From 1922 to 1931 bonds 
and notes totalling $18,740,000 were issued 
but this amount was reduced by retirement 
to a total outstanding in 1933 of $15,214,- 
000. During this period private expenditures 
also totalled about $40,000,000. 

Expenditures by the city provided im- 
provements of a high quality and permanence 
with no appreciable amount being expended 
for purposes providing no tangible benefits. 
Expenditures for street improvements were 
made at the request of citizens and real es- 
tate promoters who were, at the time, equally 
optimistic for the future and the blame, if 
any, attaches to the citizens rather than the 
officials. 

In 1929 the city had in progress numerous 
public improvements which were being fi- 
nanced by the issuance of bond anticipation 
notes to be replaced by bonds when the bond 
market would take them advantageously. 
The amount of such notes totalled $3,310,- 
000 when in 1930 the city council succeeded 
in getting an offer for them. This offer was 
disapproved by the Local Government Com- 
mission and the refunding of these notes is 
part of the present debt settlement proposal. 

As of June 30, 1933 the city was in default 
in the following amounts: 





Principal Interest 

SS a 9 807,000 $62,820 
Bond Anticipation Notes.... 2,960,000 10,200 
Totals ...$3,767,000 $73,020 


The situation in Greensboro not being 


| January 


considered of such hopeless character as that 
in Asheville, the officials are not attempting 
a complete readjustment of the entire debt. 
The refinancing plan drafted by the city, 
after consultation with large holders of its 
securities, contemplates the funding of $3,- 
890,000 of bond anticipation notes and the 
refunding of $4,247,000 of bonds maturing 
between January 1, 1933 and June 3, 1938. 
The bonds to be issued in exchange are to 
mature in twenty-five years and bear an in- 
terest rate varying from 4 per cent to 6 per 
cent and averaging 5 per cent. A definite 
schedule for the retirement of these bonds 
is to be worked out in such a manner as to 
equalize annual requirements for debt serv- 
ice. It is also proposed that during the years 
1933-1934 and 1934-1935 the city offer to 
holders of bonds not included in the refund- 
ing plan interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
and that there be given the bondholders evi- 
dences of indebtedness bearing three per cent 
interest and payable five years from date, 
in an amount equal to the difference between 
the 4 per cent rate and the contract rate. 

To date approximately 80 per cent of the 
bonds and notes included in the adjustment 
plan have been deposited indicating a very 
favorable reception of the proposal on the 
part of the security holders. 

Pending the final acceptance of the plan 
and in anticipation of its acceptance, the city 
has prepared its budget in accordance with 
its provisions. A reduction in tax rate has 
been made in spite of a 25 per cent hori- 
zontal cut in assessed valuations and it is 
hoped that the relief to the tax-payer thus 
provided will result in substantial better- 
ment in tax collections. 

Rocky Mount 

Rocky Mount, located in the eastern part 
of the state, in 1930 had a population of 
21,412. It is an important trading and dis- 
tributing center, has a number of important 
manufacturing plants, and excellent trans- 
portation facilities. 

The council-manager form of government 
was adopted in 1927, has functioned ac- 
ceptably, and is partly responsible for the 
excellent financial position the city occupies 
today. 
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A study of Rocky Mount disclosed a sur- 
prising contrast with Asheville and Greens- 
boro, as well as many other cities through- 
out the country, and its experience offers 
much of value for the careful consideration 
of other municipalities. Here we find a small 
bonded debt, no default, therefore no debt 
adjustment problem, a substantial cash bal- 
ance, practically no outstanding or delin- 
quent improvement assessments, efficiently 
operated public utilities including munici- 
pally owned water, gas and electric plants, 
and the lowest tax rate in its history. Such 
a situation would naturally call for explana- 
tion for few will believe it possible for a 
municipality to have so escaped the ravages 
of the depression. 

The fundamental cause of the financial 
stress of most municipalities is an enormous 
debt for improvements installed during for- 
mer years. While provided with all the im- 
provements essential to a modern city, Rocky 
Mount remains practically free of debt for 
improvements the cost of which is usually 
assessed against property owners but for 
which the city is liable. Instead of following 
the usual method of other cities in such 
cases, real estate promoters are required to 
install improvements, including water, sewer 
and gas mains, and electric lines, at their 
own expense under an arrangement by which 
the city agrees to rebate the cost in install- 
ments as consumers of such services are se- 
cured. In this way the city has no debt 
liability, and obtains an interest in such im- 
provements only as they become revenue 


producing. This policy together with follow- 
ing a conservative plan of providing other 
improvements places the city in the enviable 
position of having a gross bonded debt of 
only $1,374,500 against a reduced assessed 
valuation of $17,700,000. Total improve- 
ment assessments outstanding for streets and 
sidewalks total only about $11,300 so no 
collection problem exists. 

The tax rate has been consistently and 
steadily reduced from as high as $1.50 per 
$100 for city and school purposes to a low 
of $0.63, the latter figure being achieved in 
spite of approximately 20 per cent reduction 
in the assessed value. Records show, how- 
ever, that there is about the same percentage 
of current taxes uncollected as in other cities. 
The achievement of such a low rate as $0.63 
of which only $0.27 is for all city purposes 
except schools can be attributed to several 
causes. First, low debt service requirements 
due to low debt. Second, low general ad- 
ministration expenses due to an economical 
administrative and operating organization. 
Third, municipal ownership of profitable 
public utilities. 

The consolidated profits from the opera- 
tion of the three utilities for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933 totalled $251,228 be- 
fore deducting for capital expenditures and 
depreciation. This profit is largely respon- 
sible for the tax rate being the lowest in 
many years. 

Experience born of the depression can be 
profitably applied in the future government 
of these and other cities. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. 


CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Cash Income and Demands for Cash 
HE necessity of forecasting cash re- 
ceipts, disbursements, and balances has 

been emphasized on this page before. A fine 

illustration of this type of reporting is found 
in Report No. 136 of the Detroit Bureau of 


Governmental Research recently issued. The 
estimated cash income and demands for cash 
by the city of Detroit have been compiled 
for the period from July 1, 1933 to June 30, 
1934. The facts have been expressed in 
terms that citizens can understand and pre- 
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sented within the space of four pages. Not 
only the estimates, but the way of determin- 
ing them have been disclosed. 

The report says “Prior to 1930 city au- 
thorities had little occasion to consider the 
relation of cash income to demands for 
cash.” This statement could 
be applied with equal accuracy 
to a large percentage of the 
other American cities. Such 
forecasts, periodically revised, 
should find an important place 
in municipal reporting in the 
future. The necessity of main- 
taining local budgets on a bal- 
anced cash basis is one of the 
important lessons of the pres- 
ent crisis. 


Maine Proposes to Help 
Its Cities 


HE state government of Maine may now 

assist local governments that have finan- 
cial difficulties. A new Board of Emergency 
Municipal Finance has been created consist- 
ing of state officials. The purpose of the 
board in the terms of the act creating it is 
to “enable the cities, towns, and plantations 
that have fallen into financial difficulties to 
receive assistance from the state, and to be 
re-established on a sound financial basis; 
and to assure to the state the collection of 
the taxes due from said cities, towns, and 
plantations to the state.” 

The board may audit the affairs of any 
local government that fails to pay its state 
taxes, defaults on bonds or interest, or fails 
to pay salaries when due. If the audit re- 
veals that the unfavorable condition is not 
due to unavoidable circumstances it may 
appoint commissioners to manage the finan- 
cial affairs of the locality. 

The commissioners appointed by the board 
control appropriations and expenditures and 
must approve issuance of bonds and notes. 
The commissioners may declare vacant the 
office of auditor, treasurer, collector, or as- 
sessor and make temporary appointments to 
fill vacancies. 
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The board may make loans on behalf of 
the local unit, to the extent of its debt limit, 
and provide that such loans become a valid 
debt of the city, town, or plantation. The 
purpose of the loans may be to pay state 
taxes, or for other lawful purposes. The 
board shall administer the 
financial affairs of the local 
government until its state 
taxes, or the loans made to 
meet them, have been paid, 
but in any event for at least a 
year. 

This act is not unprece- 
dented in the United States 
as New Jersey and Oregon 
have acts of like tenor. It is 
also similar to the Ontario 
Municipal Board Act and the 
Quebec Municipal Commission 
Act. To many it appears as a 
progressive move; from home- 
rule enthusiasts only criticism will come. 


CWA Provides Funds for Study of 


Local Government Activities 


NFORMATION about the 175,000 or 

more governmental units in the United 
States is very meager; their number has 
never been officially announced. The Bureau 
of the Census, however, has enumerated all 
districts that have power to levy taxes or 
incur debts. This information will soon be 
published by the Bureau as part of its de- 
cennial report on Wealth, Debt and Taxa- 
tion. 

The Civil Works Administration allotted 
the Bureau of the Census $480,000 to study 
the activities of all these local governments 
and determine to what extent their activities 
are duplicated. Lent D. Upson, director of 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, is supervising the project. Other 
data on tax delinquency will be collected 
in sixty-three cities in forty-eight states by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in its real property inventory, another 
CWA project. Many other cities are ex- 
pected to initiate similar inventories. 
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Many Large Cities Reduce Tax 
Rates and Assessments 


"TE average tax rate of American cities 
of over 30,000 population in 1933 was 
$34.61, as compared to $35.71 in 1932, a 
decrease of $1.10 per $1,000 assessed valua- 
tion, according to a compilation of tax rates 
by C. E. Rightor of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, which appeared in 
the December issue of the National Mu- 
nicipal Review. Chicago set the pace for 
high taxes with a total of $73.50, and Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, with a rate of $14.50 
has the lowest rate of any city of 50,000 or 
over. 

The assessment figures for the fifty largest 
American cities, according to Mr. Rightor, 
“show an impressive conservatism,” when 
compared with the figures of 1923. Exclu- 
sive of New York City, they reveal “a re- 
duction of 2 per cent for the ten-year inter- 
val.” The per capita assessed valuation of 
243 cities averages $1,592 for 1933 which is 
$139.43 lower than in 1932 in the same 
cities. It was found that of the 243 cities 
which reported assessed valuations, 168 have 
cut their taxable values, 14 have raised, and 
61 made no change in 1933 as compared to 
1932. 


A Nation-Wide Survey of Public 
Personnel 


T? secure a broad picture of the problems 
of governmental personnel — federal, 
state, and local—with a view of making con- 
structive recommendations for improving 
the public service is the purpose of a com- 
prehensive national inquiry inaugurated in 
December. This project, undertaken with 
approval of President Roosevelt, will be 
conducted by a Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel named by the So- 
cial Science Research Council, an organiza- 
tion made up of representatives from seven 
national scientific societies in the social sci- 
ence field. The commission is headed by L. 
D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota. Other members of the commis- 
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sion are: Louis Brownlow, director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago; 
Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, Burlington, 
& Quincy Railroad, Chicago; Arthur L. Day, 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, 
D. C.; and Charles E. Merriam, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The director of research 
and secretary to the commission is Luther 
Gulick of Columbia University and director 
of the Institute of Public Administration. 
The staff of the Commission of Inquiry is 
now collecting facts and points of view for 
study and consideration by the Commis- 
sion’s members. Public hearings are soon 
to be held in various parts of the country. 
The Commission will consider policy and 
methods, recruiting, selection, compensation, 
promotion, and tenure of administrative and 
technical personnel of national, state, and 
local governments. It will seek to discover 
what can be done in a constructive way to 
improve the public service to make it more 
attractive to capable men and women and 
to keep the executive and administrative 
services both effective and democratic. The 
Commission expects to complete its work and 
submit a report and recommendations by 
the end of 1934. This survey is expected to 
benefit not only the two and one-half million 
men and women now on the public payrolls, 
but the entire body of taxpayers as well. 


Federal Government to Aid Students 
Prepare for Public Service 


BOUT two hundred college juniors from 
all parts of the country will spend the 
first three months of each year in Washing- 
ton, D. C., studying public affairs under the 
direction of cabinet members and Congress- 
men, if a plan proposed by Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, is made effective, ac- 
cording to an article in the New York Times. 
This proposal, made on December 27 at the 
annual convention of the National Student 
Federation meeting in Washington, would be 
ready to put into operation on January 1, 
1935, if the details can be worked out by that 
time. It is proposed that this school of public 
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affairs be comprised of selected students who 
are pursuing college courses looking to future 
participation in public life. In presenting 
Secretary Roper’s plan, Chester H. McCall, 
his assistant, said, ‘This laboratory might 
be a first step in the development of lead- 
ership on a much broader scale which would 
be the best insurance for our democratic 
form of government.” The National Student 
Federation, composed of some 250 student 
government heads and other delegates from 
175 colleges, voted to make the proposed 
school of public affairs one of the three major 
projects on which the Federation will con- 
centrate this year. The Federation also voted 
to co-operate with Secretary Roper in devel- 
oping the details of the plan. 

On the final day of the Student Federa- 
tion’s convention, a joint meeting was held 
with the National Conference on Students 
in Politics, called by eleven student organ- 
izations in thirty-six states, at which time 
William E. Sweet, former Governor of Col- 
orado, delivered a message from President 
Roosevelt. He said in part: “The President 
is deeply interested in youth movements and 
is mindful of the great help that the youth 
of this country can be in the future social 
and industrial development of the United 
States.” Nearly one thousand students at- 
tended the convention of the National Con- 
ference on Students in Politics, the platform 
of which emphasizes “the urgent importance 
of students’ taking part in the leadership in 
social and political affairs.” The Conference 
also was addressed by Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, who charged the 
youth of America with being “too smug, com- 
placent, and self-satisfied.” 


Several Large Cities and Counties 
Show Interest in Manager Plan 
EPORTS from various sections of the 
country indicate that a number of large 

cities may vote sometime during 1934 on the 

adoption of the council-manager plan. Santa 

Clara County, California (145,118) will vote 

in February on the adoption of a charter 

that provides for a county executive-con- 

troller. In Seattle, Washington (365,583), 

petitions containing 12,015 signatures were 

filed at the city hall by the City Manager 

Amendment Club early in December, but a 

few days later the corporation counsel ‘“‘tem- 


January 


porarily blocked”’ the calling of an election 
on the adoption of the plan. If legal dif- 
ficulties are surmounted, the proposal prob- 
ably will be placed on the election ballot of 
March 11. In Tacoma, Washington (106,- 
817) petitions with two thousand more sig- 
natures than needed were filed with the city 
clerk on December 18 requesting that a pro- 
posal to elect a board of freeholders be placed 
on the ballot at the election on March 12. 
Petitions asking for a referendum on the man- 
ager plan are being circulated in Long 
Branch, New Jersey (18,399) and in Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin (8,778), while in Toledo, 
Ohio (290,718) the Central Labor Union is 
urging the city council to take steps to bring 
the manager plan to a vote of the people. 

The voters of Santa Monica, California 
(37,146) on December 5 defeated a proposal 
to adopt the council-manager plan, and the 
voters of Goose Creek, Texas (5,208) on De- 
cember 16 voted to retain the manager plan 
adopted in 1928. 


Two-Way Police Radio Systems 
HE latest development in police com- 
munication facilities is to be found in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, where the police de- 
partment is operating a two-way radio sys- 
tem. A 24-watt transmitter is operated at 
the police headquarters building, and each 
of the nine cars, including patrol wagons, 
is equipped with a 3-watt transmitter. An 
experimental license has been issued to the 
city by the Federal Radio Commission, auth- 
orizing it to broadcast on an 8-meter wave 
length which is outside the band the Com- 
mission has assigned to police radio sta- 
tions. The entire installation cost $4,995. 
Whether such a system will work in a large 
city is not known. The Boston Police De- 
partment has decided that one-way communi- 
cation is a thing of the past, and is at pres- 
ent installing a two-way system. With the 
much larger number of cars in the Boston 
metropolitan area, considerable confusion 
may result if several of the cars insist upon 
talking at the same time. Furthermore, if 
it is found necessary to set up several broad- 
casting stations instead of one central sta- 
tion, much of the progress of the last several 
years in the centralization of communication 
and record equipment will pass into the dis- 
card. 
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Experiments with two-way radio have 
proved two things. In the first place, it has 
been found that the use of a vertical instead 
of a horizontal antenna is a tremendous 
step towards the elimination of “‘dead spots.” 
A second by-product of the vertical antenna 
is the discovery that the length of the sig- 
nal varies in direct proportion to the height 
of the aerial. Practical applications of this 
fact should do much to solve some of the 
problems of interference in metropolitan 
areas which contain several police stations 
on the same wave length——ARNoLD MILEs, 
Public Administration Service. 


Portland Civic Groups Back Move to 
Secure Manager Plan 


ORTLAND, Oregon’s twenty year old 

commission government should be re- 
placed by the council-manager plan accord- 
ing to a local Committee of One Hundred, 
the City Club of Portland, the local League 
of Women Voters, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. These civic organizations are con- 
vinced that this step would modernize Port- 
land’s government, correct its defects, and 
provide constructive economy. 

Initiated by a representative Committee 
of One Hundred, the movement assumed def- 
inite proportions with the recent publication 
of a City Club committee report recommend- 
ing that Portland adopt the manager plan 
and proportional representation. Not con- 
tent with any superficial treatment of the 
problem, the City Club committee conducted 
a year’s investigation of Portland’s govern- 
ment as it compared with the operation of 
the manager plan in cities of comparable 
size. 

Portland’s twenty years of experience with 
commission government have demonstrated 
that this system is basically defective, ac- 
cording to the committee. The investigation 
reveals that Portland voters have failed to 
elect good administrators, legislation and ad- 
ministration have been hopelessly confused, 
irresponsibility is manifest, budget practice 
inadequate, effective accounting lacking, 
council decisions “framed,” and city business 
sidetracked by “theatrical” issues. 

Greater efficiency and economy and better 
public service have won general public sup- 
port of city managership in the seventeen 
cities of over 100,000 population now oper- 


ating under the plan according to the Club 
investigation. This was revealed by a ques- 
tionnaire sent to representative citizen or- 
ganizations in each of these cities. Replies 
also revealed that a higher caliber of council- 
man had been elected and a higher type of 
executive secured under the manager plan 
as compared with pre-existing systems. 
Sixty-three of sixty-seven replies definitely 
favored the manager plan as compared with 
the form of government that it replaced. 
The four classed as unfavorable were in each 
case from labor elements not represented on 
the council. 

The committee report unanimously rec- 
ommending adoption of the manager plan 
in Portland, was enthusiastically approved 
by the City Club at an open forum meeting. 
Excellent publicity in the daily press and 
wide distribution of the report throughout 
the city have prompted a definite citizen in- 
terest in the manager plan. Citizen organ- 
izations sponsoring the movement are plan- 
ning to co-operate in drafting a charter to 
put the manager plan into effect. Supple- 
menting this action the City Club is now un- 
dertaking a detailed investigation of Port- 
land civil service in order that the present un- 
satisfactory system might be corrected in 
drafting this charter—RusseL_t W. Barrt- 
HELL, executive secretary, City Club of Port- 
land. 


A Federal Survey of Real Estate in 
Sixty-three Cities 

SURVEY of urban real estate is being 

undertaken in sixty-three cities with a 
PWA allotment of $3,500,000. In addition 
to providing jobs for eleven thousand white- 
collar workers, the inventory will determine 
the number and kind of buildings in these 
cities, the degree to which families have 
doubled up in recent years to save rent, the 
number of vacant buildings, the extent to 
which residences and apartments are vacant, 
the physical character of structures, and the 
equipment installed. These and other facts 
will provide a foundation on which national 
and local groups can proceed intelligently 
with housing projects, social centers, and 
recreational facilities. The data collected also 
will be used to reorganize the present econ- 
omic structure of real estate, to establish ac- 
tual values of existing properties, and to di- 
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rect new capital into reconstruction of areas 
now unfit or uneconomical for use. 

The cities that have been selected for this 
study are located in every state and repre- 
sent different types of development and dif- 
ferent industrial characteristics. Among the 
sixty-three cities included in the survey are 
seventeen council-manager cities: Phoenix, 
Arizona; Sacramento and San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia; Wichita, Kansas; Paducah, Ken- 
tucky; Portland, Maine; Flint, Michigan; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Binghamton, 
New York; Asheville and Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Austin, Dallas, and Wichita 
Falls, Texas; and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has helped select the topics on which 
data will be gathered; the Bureau of Cen- 
sus is undertaking the organization of the 
field work; and the NRA Construction Di- 
vision and the Housing Division of the Bu- 
reau of Standards are assisting. The entire 
project will be directed from Washington by 
a staff of technical men of wide experience. 


What To Do With Leisure Time? 


-—? discuss the implications of “the new 
leisure” accruing to millions as the re- 
sult of shorter working hours under the NRA 
program, the newly appointed New York 
Committee for the Use of Leisure, under the 
chairmanship of Raymond B. Fosdick, re- 
cently held a series of four public hearings 
to find out what people want to do with 
their leisure time. The testimony of some 
thirty-five individuals will be considered in 
evolving formulae which may be employed 
in every city and town in the country. The 
Committee also will attempt to ascertain 
whether the community is properly equipped 
to meet the needs of the citizens for leisure 
time. 

At the first public hearing, Mr. Fosdick 
said, ““The use of the newly acquired leisure 
constitutes not only a personal question for 
the individual but is a social problem for the 
community.” President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University stated that 
making provision for the use of leisure was 
not a federal function. He said, ‘I should 
think it is the function of the states and lo- 
calities, especially localities, to provide their 
own.” Newton D. Baker told the committee 
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that people should not be required to use 
their leisure in any way other than the way 
they want to use it. Among the others who 
“testified” were John W. Davis, John H. Fin- 
ley, Henry Overstreet, and Howard Brau- 
cher. 

It is expected that the Committee’s find- 
ings will constitute a valuable guide for citi- 
zens and public officials of cities in the coun- 
try at large. 


A National Organization for 
Volunteer Firemen 

HE National Fire Protection Association 

has recently organized a Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Section which will provide information 
and assistance to the twelve thousand vol- 
unteer fire departments throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. This step was taken 
because fire losses in the smaller cities and 
towns and in the rural districts have been 
increasing while the losses in the larger cities 
show a material reduction. All of the small 
towns and some cities and towns of fairly 
large size depend upon volunteer fire de- 
partments, or departments with only a few 
paid men, for their fire protection. 

During the past three months, over twelve 
hundred volunteer firemen have affiliated 
with the Section. It has received the en- 
dorsement of the state firemen’s associations 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, II- 
linois, Rhode Island, and Utah and has been 
endorsed by state fire marshals in Illinois, 
Iowa, Texas, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation is publishing a monthly journal es- 
pecially written for volunteer firemen about 
problems with which they come in contact. 


City Schools Reduce Expenses and 
Curtail Activities 
ITY school systems are operating with 
about 18,000 fewer teachers than in 1930 
and the average teacher now has thirty-two 
pupils as compared to thirty in 1930, accord- 
ing to a report “City Schools and the Econ- 
omic Situation,” just issued by the United 
States Office of Education. It is pointed out 
that there are about 250,000 more students 
in city schools than three years ago and that 
city schools are spending $133,000,000 less 
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for current expenses than in 1931-32, a re- 
duction of almost 20 per cent. The fact that 
money has been borrowed to keep the schools 
open is reflected in an increase of 1.2 per 
cent in the amount of money devoted to in- 
terest payments. 

As a result of budget slashes the school 
term has been reduced in length in one of 
every four cities. Kindergartens were re- 
duced or eliminated in 80 out of 404 report- 
ing cities. Playground activities were serious- 
ly curtailed in 85 out of 502 cities. The 
supply of free text-books was reduced in 106 
cities and new books eliminated altogether 
in six. 

Few school buildings were constructed and 
few old ones repaired. School supplies were 
reduced by half in all cities reporting. Night 
or adult classes were reduced or eliminated 
in 113 cities out of 266. 

Very few cities have not made some re- 
ductions in teachers’ pay since 1930. The 
reductions run as high as 40 or 45 per cent, 
with the average decrease about 14 per cent. 
Further reductions are reported in prospect 
for the current year. 


Federal Aid in Promoting State, 
Regional, and City Plans 


HE National Planning Board recently 
announced the plans of the federal gov- 
ernment in promoting the formulation of 
state, regional, and city plans. The Public 
Works Administration has allocated funds 
for the employment by the National Plan- 
ning Board of qualified planning experts 
whose services will be available on selected 
regional and state planning projects where 
public agencies are ready to co-operate. 
Among the conditions laid down for the 
state planning agencies requiring assistance 
are: the appointment by the governor of a 
state planning board including perhaps four 
state department heads and three citizens 
which will appoint a staff and develop a plan- 
ning program which, it is hoped, would in- 
clude a land-use study, a ten-year program 
of public works, and a study for the integra- 
tion of the transportation system within the 
state. Illinois has just appointed a State 
Planning Commission to act as such an 
agency. 
A circular issued on December 11 by the 
National Planning Board lists other projects 


that state planning boards might undertake. 
One of the most significant is: “In some sit- 
uations the time is ripe to push such matters 
as consolidation of counties, of park districts, 
and of other taxing bodies. There is political 
difficulty in this type of project, and a state 
planning agency may be more free to work 
on it than the other established units.” The 
National Planning Board is composed of 
Frederic A. Delano, Charles E. Merriam, 
and Wesley C. Mitchell, with Charles W. 
Eliot, 2nd as executive officer. 


Housing Problems to be Studied 
by National Organizations 


HE National Association of Housing Of- 

ficials, organized in November, 1933, re- 
cently appointed Charles S. Ascher as execu- 
tive director, with headquarters at 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. Mr. Ascher was formerly 
secretary of the City Housing Corporation 
in New York City and is at present secretary 
of the Public Administration Clearing House 
and editorial consultant on housing to Pus- 
LIC MANAGEMENT. Coleman Woodbury, sec- 
retary, Illinois State Housing Board, will be 
associated with Mr. Ascher on the headquar- 
ters staff. Councilman E. J. Bohn of Cleve- 
land, president of the Association, announces 
that the staff will help cities and states draft 
housing legislation, assist housing officials 
in selecting trained personnel, and aid in 
setting up administrative standards for the 
guidance and training of men in the field. 
Charter members of the Association include 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, Robert D. Kohn, 
federal housing director; M. L. Wilson, di- 
rector, Subsistence Homesteads Division; 
and officials of state and municipal housing 
agencies in a number of states. President 
Bohn is chairman of the housing committee 
of the Cleveland city council. 

On the same day that the officials of the 
National Association of Housing Officials 
held their meeting in Chicago, the governing 
council of the National Association for Bet- 
ter Housing, representing private interests, 
met in Chicago and appointed a number of 
committees and promised close co-operation 
with the housing officials. One of its com- 
mittees, with Charles S. Ascher as chairman, 
is planning a national inquiry to determine 
the desires of people as to housing. 

Municipal housing organizations have al- 
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ready been set up in Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and Toledo, according to a recent issue of 
Millar’s Housing Letter, which also forecasts 
that Mayor La Guardia will take immediate 
steps to improve housing conditions in New 
York City. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


AROLD W. BAKER replaced Theodore C. 

Briggs as city manager of Rochester, 

New York, on January 2. Mr. Baker was 

commissioner of public works in Rochester 

when Stephen B. Story was manager, and 

for two years has been director of public 
construction for the District of Columbia. 

L. V. BEAN, city managei of Waycross, 
Georgia, for the last six years, resigned to 
become the first city manager of Paducah, 
Kentucky, on January 1. 

J. H. BENNINGTON, city clerk for two 
years, has been appointed city manager of 
Yale, Oklahoma, to succeed F. C. Elsey. 

Harry A. BRINKERHOFF, who served as 
city manager of Portland, Maine, from 1923 
to 1928, became the first city manager of 
South Portland, Maine, on January 2. 

Harry H. FREEMAN, appointed city man- 
ager of Asbury Park, New Jersey, on De- 
cember 15, has been on the staff of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research; city 
manager of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1918 to 
1921; and since 1927, managing director of 
the Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau. 

H. A. Haven who has been selected the 
first county executive of Albemarle County, 
Virginia, was formerly city auditor of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

Joun F. Hasster, a former banker, was 
appointed city manager of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, on December 1, to succeed O. E. 
Carr. 

GeorGE KELLy has been appointed city 
manager of Warrenton, Oregon. 

WiLiiaAM G. PowELL, manager of the In- 
dustrial Bureau at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
took office January 1 as the first city man- 
ager of Ashland, Kentucky. 

ELMER PRINCE has succeeded W. E. 
Brooks who had served as city manager of 
Morgantown, West Virginia since 1925. Mr. 
Prince had been city engineer of Morgan- 
town since 1926. 


FRED STEINER, a former councilman, suc- 
ceeded C. O. Dunbar as city manager of 
Santa Rosa, California, in November. Mr. 
Dunbar had held office since April, 1926. 

FLORENCE SULLIVAN, for six years head 
of the department of refuse collection and 
disposal in Elmira, New York, was recently 
appointed the first city manager of Elmira. 

R. K. Wacar, former county surveyor, on 
January 1 succeeded C. Webb Sadler (city 
manager since January, 1922) as city man- 
ager of Sandusky, Ohio. 

F. F. Wuittock, the new city manager 
of Sulphur, Oklahoma, succeeds E. F. Wig- 
gins who had been manager since 1929. 


Fire Prevention Work Reduces 
Fire Losses 


RECENT survey of fire prevention prac- 
tices in New York State cities' reveals 
that eleven of the sixteen cities of over forty 
thousand population have bureaus of fire 
prevention while only three of the ninety- 
eight municipalities between five thousand 
and forty thousand have such bureaus. The 
average cost of operation of fire prevention 
bureaus in the state is only 2.3 per cent of 
the total fire department budget. It is stated 
that the fire loss due to unknown causes in 
1932 in the cities without bureaus was nearly 
double that of the cities having bureaus of 
fire prevention. Forty-three New York mu- 
nicipalities reported eleven hundred fires 
in 1932 to be of either incendiary or of sus- 
pected incendiary origin, but only thirty- 
five convictions were obtained. The survey 
revealed that about 25 per cent of the an- 
nual fire loss in all cities is due to arson. 
The report presents detailed recommenda- 
tions on how cities may reduce their fire 
losses by stressing the four chief functions 
of bureaus of fire prevention: inspection, in- 
vestigation, analysis and records, and edu- 
cation. It is pointed out that cities should 
take the initiative in investigating the rea- 
sonableness of fire insurance rates and that 
losses from arson can be reduced by a prompt 
and thorough investigation and by eliminat- 
ing over-insurance. 


1 Fire Prevention Pra tices uw Vex York 
Municipalities. By DeWayne E. Nolting. New 
York Conference of Mayors, 1933. 


